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may we QUOTE 


[1] Geo Meany, pres AFL- 
CIO, on action of Exec Coun- 
cil to support Democratic 
presidential ticket: “I make 
no pretense to control any- 
one’s vote, and the presidents of 
unions, I am sure, can’t control 
votes either. But I feel we may 
have some influence.” . . . [2] Ezra 
T Benson, Sec’y of Agriculture: 
“American agriculture is neither 
Republican or Democrat. Farm 
people are not a group to be put on 
the political auction block. Their 
problems cannot be solved that 
way.” ... [3] Sen Jos R McCartHuy 
(R-Wis): “Democrats are prepar- 
ing to wage a fighting campaign, 
while Republicans appear to be 
planning a high-level, sweetness 
and light program. This could be 
another °48.” ... [4] Mrs Mary D 
Cain, Summit, Miss, spokesman for 
the Constitution (“plague-on-both- 
their-houses”) Party: “We have not 
the money with which to produce 
the great fanfare of the robber 
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you on that? 


parties. But we have 

something neither 

party can now boast 

—integrity.” ... [5] 

Dr Eart T CarrTER, 

instructor in avia- 
tion medicine, Ohio State Univ, 
discoursing on the “little men from 
Mars”: “Man’s inability to exist in 
the hostile environment of outer 
space is proof positive that no hu- 
man beings, as we know them, in- 
habit the planets.” (But he thinks 
we can start seeing for ourselves, 
with 1st space flights in 20 yrs)... 
[6] FRANK LLoyp Wricut, revolu- 
tionary architect, on plans to build 
an Illinois state office bldg to tower 
a mile in the air: “It would make 
the Empire State Bldg look like a 
little mouse.” ... [7] Alcatraz 
prisoner, asked by Art BucHWALD,, 
of N Y Herald-Tribune if he favor- 
ed 2 terms for Pres Eisenhower: “I 
think it’s okay as long as he serves 
’em concurrently.” 











In the Suez Canal controversy, it 
is interesting to note that public 
prints now are centering attention 
on a condition we brought to your 
notice with the first suggestion of 
trouble: the key problem of oper- 
ating personnel. 

A minimum of 250 Suez pilots are 
needed to handle the volume of 
shipping with reasonable prompt- 
ness. Even before the Egyptian na- 
tionalization proclamation of July 
26, there was a growing scarcity of 
trained personnel occasioned by the 
fact that few Egyptians can qualify 
for exacting pilot duty, and the 
Egyptian gov’t was reluctant to is- 
sue visas for foreigners. 

Pilot personnel is now down to 
less than 200—all heavily overwork- 
ed. A substantial number of pilots 
now on annual leave are not ex- 
pected to ret’n during the present 
period of indecision. Moreover, the 
French operators—Compagne Uni- 
verselle du Canal Maritime de Suez 
—hold pledges from non-Egyptian 
pilots ( about 80% of the total) to 





resign if the Egyptian nationaliza- 
tion program prevails in the form 
originally proposed by Pres Nasser. 

The Egyptian gov’t counters with 
a proposal to employ 300 new pilots, 
pointing out that internat’l ship- 
ping would of necessity be held up 
during the transition period. To 
this proposal some authorities as- 
sert that there probably are not 
available 300 qualified new pilots in 
the entire maritime world. (The 
French operators have heretofore 
employed only sea captains with 
a minimum of 10 yrs experience. 
Each man has been given 2 yrs of 
intensive Suez training before being 
assigned the duty of piloting a ves- 
sel.) “The Egyptian proposal is the 
height of folly,” declares a Suez 
veteran. “Congestion and probable 
damage to vessels and cargoes 
would be intolerable. The Canal 
could not be operated for a wk 
without the present experienced 
and highly skilled staff.” 

There the matter rests, pending a 
conf between a 5-nation committee 
and Pres Nasser, on which you 
should have more information by 
the time these lines are read. 


: Carpenter. Forretcn: Al 
Brower. Eprrorrat Associates: Ethel Cleland, Elsie Gollag- 
her, Lucy Hittle Jackson. 
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ACTION—1 

Busy souls have no time to be 
busy-bodies. — Bendizline, hm, 
Bendix Products Div, Bendix Avia- 
tion Corp’n. 


ADVERTISING—2 

TV coverage of the conventions 
and campaigns this yr will cost one 
sponsor $5 million. And there was 
a time when an entire 4-yr admin- 
istration and a medium-sized war 
didn’t cost that much. — BIL 
VAUGHAN, V F W Mag. 


ART—3 

I think that someone who has 
lived from his art for 10 yrs is tal- 
ented. If he makes it 20 yrs he is 
a character. And if he has to with- 
stand the barbs for 30 yrs he has 
grown the hide of an elephant and 
is then a diligent master. — Wr- 
HELM ScHADOW, Sonnenschein, 
Bielefield (Quote translation). 

It is the condition of great art 
that it shall rouse hostility—Sran 
O’Casty, The Green Crow (Brazil- 
ler). 


AUTOMATION—4 

Men have been robbed of some- 
thing precious and vital to every 
human soul—namely that intimate 
sense of ass’n and kinship with the 
product of their toil. We must re- 
turn to the modern workman that 
which the machine has stolen. We 
must restore his creative pride— 
Dr ALFRED P Haake, Associate Edi- 
tor, Partners. 


BEHAVIOR—5 

Life would soon be a hell if we 
would let our fellow men get by 
with everything we think we can 
get by with ourselves. — French 
writer PrerreE Daninos, Weltbild, 
Munich (QuvuoreE translation) . 


It’s very easy to see thru people 
who insist upon making spectacles 
of themselves.—Tit-Bits, London. 


BOOKS—Reading—6 

A young man sauntered leisurely 
one day into the Chicago Public 
Library. He stood there in the pres- 
ence of the written record of the 
accumulated wisdom of the centur- 
ies. In that library he could have 
read the story of man’s life and 
struggles thru all history. There 
were books of history, of science, of 
religion, of literature, of music and 
of art. There were books to enrich 
the mind and strengthen the life of 
any person who was willing to make 
himself responsive to their message. 

But the young man was com- 
pletely unaware of their claim up- 
on his life. He looked all around, 
and then asked the information 
desk clerk: “Where are your funny 
books?”—LEon RussELL, “God—Let 
Me Be Aware,” Pulpit Digest, 8-’56. 
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By Les & Liz 
Carpenter 


San Francisco Convention Notes 

Elizabeth Arden, billed as “the 
Perle Mesta of the GOP,” fell short 
according to most persons who lived 
it up with both hostesses. Arden 
party had lots of glamour and must 
have set her back plenty of lipstick. 
But some Mesta touches were miss- 
ing. Few political celebrities at- 
tended, but there were other VIPs. 
Irene Dunne wore a gold Ike but- 
ton, circled in real pearls. Instead 
of an orchid, Jacqueline Cochrane 
wore a huge button reading, 
“Thank you, Mr President.” Miss 
Arden could have used the Mesta 
technique to thwart gate-crashers. 


Mrs. Mesta calls out local police, 
hires 3 detective agencies. Miss Ar- 
den guarded her front door, but 
back door was open and the mob 
poured in. She asked 700; some 
2,000 came. One elderly lady, fash- 
ionably dressed and heavily jeweled 
asked us: “Whose party is this?” 


“ ” 


It gave the Secret Service a start. 
After the demonstration for Pres 
Eisenhower at the convention, his 
brother Edgar sat down—on a bal- 
loon. . . Defense Sec’y Chas E Wil- 
son (well known for his presidency 
of Gen’l Motors) was provided a 
Chrysler Imperial limousine. 

—Les (no kin to Terry) CARPENTER 


Qui 
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CHINA—Communism—7 

It’s quite safe to say that Peking 
and Mukden are in the Year VII of 
the Chinese Revolution, Shanghai 
is in the Yr VI, and Canton, “li- 
berated” somewhat later than the 
others, is only in the Yr IV. 

Within three yrs—you may rest 
assured and you may draw your own 
conclusions—there will be a photo 
of Mao Tse Tung in every shop in 
China.—PrerrE and RENEE GOsSET, 
Realites, Paris. 


DEFENSE—8 

NATO nations have spent $316 
billion on defense in the past 7 yrs. 
Of that am’t, the U S spent $252 
billions, or about five times as much 
as the other thirteen nations com- 
bined.—American Mercury. 


EDUCATION—9 

The author of a worshipful bio- 
graphy of Dr W H Kilpatrick says 
he “has seen a class of 600 and 
more graduate students in educa- 
tion, comprising teachers, princi- 
pals, superintendents, vote their 
opinion in overwhelming numbers 
that Greek, Latin and mathema- 
tics offered the least likely possi- 
bilities for educational growth; and 
with almost the same unanimity 
they placed dancing, dramatics and 
doll-playing high on the list in this 
regard.” This represents the kind of 
educational leadership we have had. 
In the century of the common man, 
democracy apparently means the 
acceptance, even the exaltation, of 
commonness and shoddiness. — Dr 
Dovuctas Busu, Prof of English, 
Harvard Univ, in panel discussion, 
“Are High School Standards Too 
Low?” Ladies’ Home Jnl, 9-’56. 











“The decision on America’s fu- 
ture will not be made in Russia, 
but in America,” says Gil Robb Wil- 
son, in an editorial in Flying (Sep). 
“What Gen Twining might have 
seen, if the Kremlin had revealed 
its darkest secrets is immaterial in 
contrast to the fact that the Amer- 
ican people reject participation in 
basic preparation for a future on 
the air frontiers.” Basis of rejec- 
tion: Our training of youth is no- 
toriously earthbound: we are pro- 
ducing only a fraction of trained 
personnel req’d for future air su- 
premacy; parents aren’t concerned 
with future of sons and daughters 
in aviation. “So I begin to suspect 
it doesn’t much matter what Gen 
Twining saw in Moscow.” 


“ ” 


In Nation’s Business (Aug) Edw 
T Folliard analyzes charge you may 
often hear in coming wks: that 
Pres Eisenhower was “drafted” by 
his party for 2nd term; that “they” 
made him run, regardless of conse- 
quences to his health. All evidence, 
Folliard concludes, is that the Pres- 
ident likes his job; was bored by 
convalesence; actively wants a 2nd 
term. 


“ ” 


Esquire (Sep) has a try at intro- 
ducing a new soft felt derby—an 
obvious descendant of London’s 
stiff bowler. It’s presented as “one 
of the season’s top ideas in fash- 
ion.” 


Want ad reported by Welt- 
bild, Munich: “Wanted: for- 
tune-teller for the festival at 
Braband. Must be optimist.” 
(Quore translation). 





eg 
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In American Mercury (Sep) 
Stuart Wood asserts “You Can’t 
Stop Tipping!” Illustrates how com- 
pletely it has become integrated in 
our economy. In the past few yrs 
tips in the U S have been running 
nearly $600 million a yr. And that, 
of course, covers only reported tips! 

In High Fidelity (Aug) Leland 
Windreich points out record album 
covers are becoming almost as lurid 
as those on paper-back books. . 
And in the same issue John F Ind- 
cox discourses on flood of “mood 
music’ available to record-buyer. 
There’s Music for Courage and 
Confidence, Music to Make You 
Misty, even Music to Change Her 
Mind. (Thus far, no albuth to suc- 
cor defenseless gal, titled Music to 
Scare Hell Out of Him.) 

Tide, merchandising jnl, has a 
panel of ad men to whom editor 
occasionally puts questions. Recent 
query: “Where do you do your best 
creative thinking?” One response: 
“You couldn’t guess the ideal con- 
ditions under which I do my most 
creative thinking, and if you could 
guess, you wouldn’t print it.” 


Qube 
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ELECTION—Costs—10 

The entire cost of Abraham Lin- 
coln’s lst nomination and election 
ran to only about $700. The bill, in 
66, for nominating and electing a 
Pres will run upwards of $10 mil- 
lion. The best guess is that the 
price of electing some 270,000 pub- 
lic officials in the nation this yr 
will come to about $200 million.— 
Survey Bulletin. 


FAITH—11 

There is a world and a life 
around us which sends back our 
thoughts in kind. The coin of its 
realm is the coin we give it. Its 
faith in us is a reflection of our 
faith in it. . . Do you remember 
how bright and thrilling the world 
used to be when we were children 
and when we walked and lived by 
faith? Did we have to forfeit this 
will to believe as our penalty for 
growing up? Not at all. What we 
need is simply a new determination 
to hold on to our ideals and never 
to let go of our dreams. — Marcus 
Bacu, The Wili to Believe (Pren- 
tice-Hall). 


FAMILY LIFE—12 

When we moved to a small town, 
our 4 children made friends and 
quickly adjusted themselves to life 
there. A neighbor whose husband 
had been without work for several 
mos said, “Anyone can see your 
children have never had to go thru 
any severe crisis.” But unemploy- 
had been only one of the crises we 
had just lived thru. As missionaries 
in China, we had fled before a hos- 
tile, revolutionary army. We had 


lost our home and possessions, had 
been separated by illness for many 
mo’s, and we had lived in strange 
places with many limitations and 
frustrations. That none of these 
crises had left a mark on the chil- 
dren, I am sure, was because the 
spiritual unity of our family group 
had not been broken.—Mrs. C1iar- 
ENCE HaMILTonN, “At a Time of 
Crisis,” Minutes, hm, Nationwide 
Ins Co, 8-56. 


scrap book 


Georce Ciemenceav, French 
Wartime Premier, was called 
“the Tiger.” Yet, in human re- 
lations, he was among the most 
patient of men. Journeying by 
motorcar to the Versailles peace 
conf, an impatient aide com- 
mented that “diplomacy is just 
a lot of hot air.” Clemenceau — 
smiled. “Air is all that is in | 
these tires,” he observed, “yet © 
they certainly make our jour- © 
ney smoother, quicker and more 
acceptable.” 


FASHION—13 

If there was ever anything that 
did less for a woman than toreador 
pants, what? — William Feather 
Magazine. 
FRIENDSHIP—14 

Some friends are like your shad- 
ow—you see them only when the 
sun shines. — Friendly Chat, hm, 
Baker Oil Tools, Los Angeles. 
GOD—and Man—15 

Some people talk about finding 
God—as if He could get lost—Pipe- 
fuls, hm, State Mutual Life Assur- 
ance Co. 








HAPPINESS—16 

If happiness could be bought, 
we’d be unhappy about the price.— 
Thoughts for Today, hm, Arnold H 
Glasow Co. 


IDEAS—17 

Ideas are like children—no mat- 
ter how much you admire someone 
else’s you can’t help liking your own 
best—Rockmart (Ga) Jnl. 


INGENUITY—18 

With presses set to run off 3 mil- 
lion copies of Theo Roosevelt’s 1912 
convention speech, the publisher 
found permission had not been ob- 
tained to use photos of Roosevelt 
and his runningmate, Gov Hiram 
Johnson, of Calif. Copyright law 
put the penalty for such oversights 
at $1 per copy. 

The chmn of the campaign com- 
mittee was equal to the situation. 
He dictated a telegram to the Chi- 
cago studio that had taken the pic- 
tures: “Planning to issue 3 million 
copies Roosevelt speech with pic- 
tures Roosevelt and Johnson on 
cover. Great publicity opportunity 
for photographers. What will you 
pay us to use your photographs?” 
An hr later the reply was back: 
“Appreciate opportunity, but can 
pay only $250.” 

Presses were rolling in 10 min’s, 
and the chmn sent another wire to 
the photo firm: “Ridiculous offer 
for such advertisement,” it read, 
“but being pressed for time, we 
accept.”—Pen. 


LAUGHTER—19 

Laughter is God’s soothing touch 
on a fevered world.—KENNETH HiL- 
DEBRAND, Achieving Real Happiness 
(Harper). 


LEADERSHIP—20 

In the opinion of Chas C Abbott, 
dean of the new graduate school of 
business administration at the Univ 
of Va, one major problem of busi- 
ness tomorrow will be finding the 
top executive brains to solve all the 
other problems, whatever they may 
be, swiftly as possible. 

Tomorrow’s exec must be able to 
keep his expensive physicists and 
engineers busy, juggle automation 
and union negotiations, find new 
plant sites and keep production go- 
ing during the relocation period, 
find new products, be charming to 
his stockholders and gov’t, and put 
the Community Chest fund over the 
top, all at the same time—BoorTon 
HERNDON,” What Future Exec’s Must 
Know,” Nation’s Business, 8-’56. 


MARRIAGE—21 

When Lichtenberg heard that a 
friend of his, an anatomy prof, was 
engaged to be married, he wrote 
him: “I’m always glad when I hear 
that an anatomy prof is in love. He 
spends so much of his time taking 
the parts of the anatomy and 
studying them individually, but in 
the end it takes the entire human 
machine to make him happy.”—Ber- 
telsmann Bild-Kalender, Germany 
(QuorTe translation) . 


MARRIED LIFE—22 
Among my husband’s many faults, 
The greatest is this one: 
He stubbornly refuses 
To admit that I have none.—Ap- 
RIENNE LAYTON, Town Jnl. 


Quilt 
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Ford’s 5-Day Week 

Even now, Henry Forp is gen- 
erally accepted as one of the pio- 
neers of mass production. His role 
will be increasingly clear to histor- 
ians of subsequent generations. It 
was Ford, and Ford alone, who had 
the vision to transmute revolution- 
ary ideas into action. In 1914 he 
startled the world with an offer to 
pay of minimum of $5 for an 8-hr 
day—at a time when a good wage 
for a workman was $2.50 a day. 
Twelve yrs later— on Sep 25, 1926— 
he announced a 5-day-40-hr work 
wk. To one of his favorite biogra- 
phers, Sam’l Crowther, Ford ez- 
plained his philosophy in an article 
appearing in World’s Work Oct ’26: 


A full wk’s wage for a short wk’s 
work will pay. 

The country is ready for the 5- 
day wk. It is bound to come thru 
all industry. In adopting it our- 
selves, we are putting it into effect 
in about 50 industries, for we are 
coal miners, iron miners, lumber- 
men, and so on... 

The harder we crowd business for 
time, the more efficient it becomes. 
The more well-paid leisure work- 
men get, the greater become their 
wants. These wants soon become 
needs. Well-managed business pays 
high wages and sells at low prices. 
Its workmen have the leisure to 
enjoy life and the wherewithal with 
which to finance that enjoyment. 


Que 
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POVERTY—23 

Even in this period of great pros- 
perity a few people are so poor 
their cars have less than 100 h p 
and fewer than 2 colors.—Grit. 


PRAYER—24 

Any form of prayer is like the key 
that opens a door. How small a key 
it may be, taken from an inner 
pocket, a key grown smooth from 
much handling. Responding to its 
turning, the door opens slowly—in- 
to what stillness, down what ave- 
nues of radiance, only the one who 
prays knows; but the experience, 
no matter how long or short, is not 
unmarked in our lives.—ELIZABETH 
Yates, “What is Prayer?” Railroad 
Evangelist, 8-’56. 


The Christian’s greatest privilege 
is prayer. The Christian’s greatest 
responsibility is helping God an- 
Swer prayer.——Dr NorMAn W PAvL- 
LIN, Eastern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, Philadelphia. 


PROGRESS—25 

Of all the aberrations for which 
historicists are responsible, perhaps 
the most fatal is the belief that 
progress lies not in the quest of 
spiritual values but rather in the 
stockpiling of achievements. Ac- 
cording to this idea, progress is a 
kind of store where finished pro- 
ducts pile up—a store that can be 
closed for a century or until future 
generations are better able to make 
purchases from it. But when the 
doors are reopened, it will be seen 
that the goods have all rotted. In 
fact, when dictators bolt the doors, 
it is with the intention of never 
opening them again.—SuZanne La- 
BIN, The Secret of Democracy (Van- 
guard). 
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Wk of Sep 23-29 





Nat'l Dog Wk 
Christian Education Wk (23-30) 
Nat'l Tie Wk (23-30) 


Sep 23—Gold Star Mothers Day... 
lst airmail pilot—E L Ovington— 
sworn in 45 yrs ago (1911). He pi- 
loted a test flight from Garden City 
to Mineola, N Y, distance of 6 mi’s 
... 30 yrs ago (1926) Gene Tun- 
ney defeated Jack Dempsey, at 
Philadelphia, to win heavyweight 
boxing crown. (Explaining his de- 
feat, Jack said: “I forgot to duck!”) 


Sep 24—105 yrs ago Amelia Jenks 
Bloomer, in her magazine, The Lily, 
launched campaign for women’s 
dress reform. (The feminine 
“ploomer” was named for her) ... 
75 yrs ago (1881) the Gov of Mis- 
souri placed a price on the heads 
of Frank and Jesse James, bandits. 
(Jesse was killed a yr later). 


Sep 25—30 yrs ago (1926) Henry 
Ford made industrial history by 
adopting the 5-day work wk. De- 
serving employes rec’d as much pay 
as for 6 days of labor. (See Gem 
Box). 


Sep 26—305th anniv (1651) b of 
Francis D Pastorius, who led the 
lst German immigrants to Ameri- 
ca; founded Germantown, Pa. 
(Called “the Pennsylvania Pilgrim” 
by John Greenleaf Whittier, he was 
lst American formally to protest 
against slavery) Cement was 
pat’d 85 yrs ago (1871) by D O Say- 
lor, Allentown, Pa. . . 25 yrs ago 
(1931) the keel was laid at New- 


port News, Va for our list aircraft 
carrier, the Ranger. 


Sep 27—‘Game called on acc’t of 
rain” was phrase unknown in base- 
ball history until 75 yrs ago. On 
this date in 1881 the Chicago-Troy 
game in the Nat’l League, played 
in a heavy rain, drew only 12 pay- 
ing customers. Officials thereafter 
decided to defer to the elements. 


Sep 28—205 yrs aga (1751) Geo 
Washington began his only sea voy- 
age (and only trip outside the coun- 
try.) Sailing with his brother to the 
Barbados, he got seasick; contracted 
small-pox, which marked him for 
life. He was then 19 yrs of age, and 
his biography records that, despite 
these incidents, he had a grand 
time. . . 115th anniv (1841) b of 
Georges Clemenceau, French Pre- 
mier during World War I. . . 100th 
anniv (1856) b of Kate Douglas 
Wiggin, American author (The 
Birds’ Christmas Carol, Rebecca of 
Sunnybrook Farm). 


Sep 29—Michaelmas Day ... 50 
yrs ago (1906) the U S assumed 
military control of Cuba, in accord 
with the Platt Amendment, follow- 
ing an insurrection against Pres 
Palma. 
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Now that the nat’l conventions 
are over, it might be enlightening 
to have an opinion poll on tv cover- 
age. How many persons sat persist- 
ently and appreciatively thru 2 full 
wks of concentrated television re- 
porting? And—this is increasingly 
important, now that the novelty of 
the televised convention is wearing 
off—how many reacted with marked 
petulance to the continued blackout 
of favorite programs? 

It is well enough to say, with 
smug didactic superiority, that the 
good citizen should be interested in 
these prolonged partisan palavers; 
that he should give the proceedings 
avid attention. But if he is bored 
by politics in wholesale dosage; if 
he prefers baseball and the $64,000 
Question, all of your high-minded 
preachments will not alter him. 

Today 3 out of 4 households in 
the U S own television sets and ac- 
cept tv as a primary entertainment 
medium. By 1960 coverage will be 
virtually complete. Perhaps by that 
time chains should give thought to 
limiting convention coverage. 

And something, too, might be 
done about commercial dominance 
by a limited number of sponsors. “I 
must have seen Betty Furness a 
hundred times in the past 2 wks,” 
observed a convention viewer, “and 
while she is a personable young 
woman, that’s just too much Fur- 
ness, especially when the same old 
routines are tediously reiterated.” 


Qui 
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REFORM—26 

Reformers sometimes have their 
sights so fixed on success that they 
forget to start on themselves. — 
Journeyman Barber. 


RELIGION—27 

To a man who is afraid of pover- 
ty, religion does not say: “God will 
save you from losing your money.” 
It says: “Suppose you do lose your 
money, what is there to be afraid 
of in that?” ... Religion does not 
say: “Shut your eyes to the things 
you are afraid of; pretend they 
don’t exist, that there are ways 
and means of getting the divine 
powers on your side so you will be 
protected from the things you are 
afraid of. They may happen to 
other people, but they will not 
happen to you. God will see to it 
that they don’t.” On the contrary, 
real religion says: “Look the facts 
you are afraid of straight in the 
face; see them in all their brutality 
and ugliness; and you will find, 
not that they are unreal, but that 
they are not to be feared.”—JoxHN 
MacMurray, Freedom in the Mod- 
ern World. 


RUMOR—28 
A rumor is about as hard to un- 
spread as butter—Changing Times. 


SAFETY—Safe Driving—29 

Sign on the back of a truck: 
“Please don’t hug me, I’m going 
steady.,— L & N Mag, hm, Louis- 
ville & Nashville Ry. 


SCIENCE—30 

Science is not the design of atom- 
ic bombs, radar and guided missiles. 
Science is the uncovering of new 
knowledge. Its function is to un- 
derstand nature. Its purpose is not 
to invent, but to comprehend.—L A 
DvusBRIDGE, quoted in American Sci- 
entist. 








SPEECH—Speaking—31 

Long-distance cable communica- 
tion is made possible by boosters 
every few mi’s to increase the sig- 
nal. What is true of an electrical 
impulse is also true of direct com- 
munication. It must have a booster 
every few min’s to keep it vital and 
alive—Epcar N Jackson, “Engaging 
the Mind of the Listener,” Chap- 
lain, 8-’56. 


TAXES—32 

The internal revenue service has 
worked out an emergency system 
for collecting our income tax even 
in case of a hydrogen bomb attack. 
That was the one thing I had been 
worrying about.—BILL VaUGHAN, V 
F W Mag. 


TRADE—Tariffs—33 

Sir John A MacDonald said in 
Canada’s House of Commons that 
the claimants for tariff reminded 
him of the Indian squaw who sage- 
ly reflected about whiskey: “A little 
too much is just enough.” — H R 
MACMILLAN, chmn, MacMillan & 
Bloedel Ltd, Vancouver, quoted in 
Vital Speeches. 


VALUES—34 

A greater poverty than that caus- 
ed by lack of money is the poverty 
of awareness. Men and women go 
about the world unaware of the 
beauty, the goodness, in it. Their 
souls are poor. It is better to have 
a poor pocketbook than to suffer 
from a poor soul.—THOoMmaAs DREIER, 
Jnl of Lifetime Living. 


WORLD RELATIONS—35 

The United States should be 
strong enough to win a war—and 
skillful enough not to have to prove 
it—TuHos E Dewey, addressing Re- 
publican Nat’l Convention. 





Now I suppose it can be safely 
told: One of the broadcast chains 
(NBC, if you must know) employed 
an expert lip-reader during conven- 
tions to pick up sotto voice com- 
ments not available to the ampli- 


fier. Execs aren’t revealing what 
she learned, but we understand 
there were some rather interesting 
whispered admonitions from Bess 
Truman to Harry. 

It seems that the Air Age is de- 
veloping its own rather special lex- 
icon. Even a lip-reader can’t glean 
much from Junior’s conversation 
when he gets a little deeper into 
that course in aviation engineering. 
We hear the words all right, but 
they don’t make sense. There’s 
“slurry” for example — something 
that looks and sounds like a typo- 
graphical error. Or “cermets.” Well, 
“slurry” is a new term for a mix- 
ture of liquid and powdered metal 
—one step in fuel studies seeking to 
produce more thrust. And “cermet”? 
That’s a term denoting a combina- 
tion of ceramics and metals. 

Does anyone (aside from Winston 
Churchill and Groucho Marx) 
smoke cigars these days? Apparent- 
ly so. Cigar Inst of America asserts 
there are more cigars sold in U S 
than pints of ice cream, pkgs of 
chewing gum, or bars of soap. A 
million an hr (16 hrs a day) is the 
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A group of soil conservationists 
were making a tour thru a badly 
eroded, rocky section of the hill 
country. At one stop, a grizzled old 
farmer told the visitors, “My fore- 
fathers fought for this here land.” 
Then, looking out across his gullied 
fields, he added wryly, “They wuz 
the hotheaded type, I guess.”—Fur- 
row. a 


“ ” 


Sen Matt Neely (D-WVA) once 
asked a group of mail users which 
of them could stand a hike in postal 
rates. Silence was deafening. The 
Senator said it reminded him of a 
young preacher who went to his Ist 
pastorate in Ky’s Blue Grass 
country. 

The ist Sunday he preached on 
the evils of horse-racing. A com- 
mittee called upon him the follow- 
ing Monday and explained that this 
was the center of fine horse breed- 
ing, and suggested that he find 
some other theme for discourse. 
The preacher said he’d try to be 
more understanding. But subse- 
quent sermons on drinking and 
gambling met with no better re- 
sponse. So the preacher suggested 
that the committee choose a sub- 
ject. 


“Well,” said an elder reflectively, 
“you might try preaching against 
the Chinese. We ain’t got none of 
‘em here.”—Wall St Jnl. b 


Qué 
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I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 
IvVERN BOYETT 

The successful and glamorous 
(but no longer young) lady had 
discovered with horror that the 
graying, grandmotherly little 
woman to whom she’d just been 
introduced was an old school- 
mate. Desperately she decided 
to bluff it out. 

“We went to _ school to- 
gether?” she repeated, sweetly 
incredulous. “I’m sorry I don’t 
remember. But then you must 
have been years ahead of me!” 

“Oh, I was,” the grandmother 
agreed, even more sweetly, “but 
I remember you because you 
were the only girl in the 2nd 
grade who was allowed to use 
lipstick!” 


eo 
a7 


A Hollywood producer was de- 
termined to give his mother a birth- 
day present that would outshine 
the luxurious gifts his brothers 
were giving her. He read about an 
amazing mynah bird, which had a 
vocabulary of 4,000 words drawn 
from several languages and could 
sing 3 operatic arias. He immedi- 
ately bought the bird for $50,000 
and sent it to his mother. 

The day after her birthday he 





telephoned. “What did you think 
of the bird, mother?” he asked 
eagerly. 

She said, “Delicious!”—Mary Mc- 
INTYRE, Union. c 








A schoolteacher vacationing in a 
small, hidebound Republican town 
in Maine was stopped on the st one 
afternoon by an Original Inhabit- 
ant. 

“Miss Ayres,” he said deferent- 
ijally, “I hope you won’t take this as 
an offense—but folks are sayin’ 
you’re seein’ a good deal of Elmer 
Jenkins lately.” 

“Why, Mr Purdy,” laughed the 
teacher. “Mr Jenkins is 80 yrs old 
and harmless as a baby!” 

The native shook his head sol- 
emnly. “Miss Ayres, you don’t seem 
to understand. That man is a Dem- 
ocrat!” — E E Kenyon, American 
Wkly. d 


“ ” 


The veteran engineer was break- 
ing all records down Iron City hill. 
His fireman finally protested, “Boss, 
don’t you think we’s goin’ a little 
too fast?” 

“Nothing to fear,” insisted the 
engineer, “The Lord’s here with us.” 

“Well, maybe so, Boss,” said the 
dubious assistant, “but if He didn’t 
get on at Heflin, He hasn’t had 
time since!”—HERMAN Rose, Rail- 
road Evangelist. e 


“ ” 


The children had just finished 
watching Disney’s Bear Country on 
TV. “What would you do if a bear 
chased you while you were out in 
the woods?” Margie asked her bro- 
ther Bill. 

“I'd climb a tree,” Bill said. 

“But bears can climb trees, too.” 

“Not this tree. It would be shak- 
ing too much.”—Catholic Digest. f 


romances have 


Those summer 
ended and the gals are looking for 


fall guys—Wildrooter, hm, Wild- 
root, Inc. 


“ ” 


Never have so many commercials 
been enjoyed by so few among the 
television audiences viewing the re- 
cent Political conventions.—Cincin- 
nati Enquirer. 


“ ” 


What keeps many husbands broke 
is not the wolf at the door but the 
silver fox in the window.—Tit-Bits, 
London. 


“ ” 


Behind every successful man can 
usually be found three people; his 
wife, and Mr and Mrs Jones. — 
Town Jnl. 


“ ” 


The latest wonder drug, accord- 
ing to medical hearsay, is so power- 
ful you can’t take it unless you’re in 
perfect health! — E E KENYON, 
American Wkly. 


“ ” 


Did you hear about the cowboy 
in a@ western movie whose horse 
stopped suddenly? Injun trouble.— 
Spooner (Wis) Advocate. 


“ ” 


People continually complain 
about the number of cars on the 
road, but think of how much harder 
it would be to find a parking place 
if they weren’t. — Door Co (Wis) 


Advocate. 
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The no-acc’t husband had joined 
some of the other loafers sitting on 
the curb of the courthouse sq. He 
announced that he was leaving 
town. He said he just couldn’t live 
in it any longer. 

“What’s the matter?” asked one. 

“Oh, the town’s all right,” he 
repl’d, “but it just ain’t no place 
where a woman can find work!”— 
United Mine Workers Jnl. g 


“ ” 


Overheard at a tie counter in 
Brooks Brothers, lady customer to 
clerk: “If I were a man and if my 
taste were of that sort, I think I’d 
like that tie, don’t you?” — New 
Yorker. h 


“ ” 


A couple of fellows were hitting 
it up at the corner taproom when 
all of a sudden one of them yelled 
to the bartender to get a doctor. 
“Make it an eye doctor,” he added. 

“What’s the trouble? Have you 
gone blind, or something?” 

“I haven’t, but my pal has. The 
whole joint is crawling with croco- 
diles and he can’t even see one of 
them!”—Seng Fellowship News, hm, 
Seng Co. i 


“ ” 


A very talkative woman button- 
holed an angler who was minding 
his own business and said, “Aren’t 
you ashamed of yourself? A big fel- 
low like you might be better occu- 
pied than in cruelly catching poor 
little fish.” 

“Maybe you're right,” said the 
angler, “but if this fish had had 
the sense to keep his mouth shut 
he wouldn’t be here.” — Tit-Bits, 
London. j 
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Just why the fur-coat salesman 
had come to the sheikdom was not 
clear. With the mercury at 100 or 
more the yr round, no one had ever 
seen a fur coat, much less worn one. 

But, making a call at a desert 
palace, the salesman talked the 
sheik into buying 14 minks for his 
harem favorites (“Truly fashion- 
able ladies must wear them”). Two 
wks later he was back, quickly 
made another sale: Air condition- 
ers.—Newsweek. k 


The cowhand had not been feel- 
ing well. The 1st chance he had, he 
went to town for a physical check- 
up. After it was over, the doctor 
said, “You have a little lung trouble. 
Could you arrange to sleep out- 
doors?” 

“Wa-al,” drawled the cowpunch- 
er, “I been sleepin’ under the chuck 
wagon all summer, but I reckon I 
could kick a couple of spokes outa 
the wheels.”—Capper’s Wkly. 1 


“ ” 


The theologian Klieforth told his 
friend Prof Dieckoff that he had 
finally found the right definition 
for the term “professor”. “Well, 
what is it?” “A professor is some- 
one who always has a different 
opinion.” 

Dieckoff was perplexed a mon- 
ment, then he ans’d, “Dear friend, 
I have a different opinion.”—Son- 
nenschein, Bielefeld (Quote trans- 
lation) . m 


“ ” 


“Hello,” said a feminine voice 
over the phone, “is that the Humane 
Society? Well, I want you to send 
an officer to my home at once. 
There is a brush salesman sitting in 
a tree in my yard, teasing my bulldog 
with a long stick.”—Nuggets, hm, 
Barnes-Ross Co. n 














Richard Armour 


It Figures 


Figures just released by an insur- 
ance company show that home is 
a more dangerous place for men 
than for women.—News item. 


Be it ever so humble, there’s no 
place like home 

For cutting your finger or bashing 
your dome, 

For twisting an ankle or blacking 
an eye, 

Or breaking a leg when you don’t 
even try. 


But women, who stay in the home 
all day long, 

Are only the spotters of things that 
go wrong. 

They wait till the man of the 
household returns 

To light up the furnace and get all 
the burns. 


They hand him the knife that is 
sharp as an adder. 

They stand at the bottom while he 
climbs the ladder. 

They’re suddenly helpless and shy 
and retiring 

When someone must check on that 
place in the wiring. 


Oh, sweet little women do house- 
work all day. 

They sweep and they dust and they 
put things away. 

They’ve songs in their hearts, and 
they’ve lots of endurance, 

But their husbands, let’s hope, are 
the ones with insurance. 










When a ruined gambler would 
kill himself at Monte Carlo the 
Casino employes, to avoid scandal, 
would fill his pockets with bank 
notes. Thus the real cause of the 
suicide would not appear in the 
papers. 

One season an American visited 
the Casino with about $100 in 5- 
franc pieces. He lost it all, and late 
that night in a dark corner of the 
grounds, he fired a pistol and fell 
to the grass. Instantly three dark 
figures rushed out, filled his pockets 
with money and left to summon the 
police. 

But long before they arrived, the 
American had disappeared.—Amer- 
ican Mercury. o 


“ ” 


“Is your boy-friend really as 
dumb as they say?” inquired the 
not-too-tactful friend. But the 
other girl was unperturbed. “TI’ll 
say he is,” she said calmly. “When 
he got his letter in football, I had 
to read it to him.” — Louisville 
Courier-Jnl Mag. — 


“ ” 


The film star who had gained 
fame as a rough and ready hero 
was showing his current lady friend 
thru the location where he was 
making a Western. 

Of course, he never mentioned 
the fact that he used a double for 
all his most dangerous scenes. 
When they reached the location 
where an exciting film chase scene 
was being filmed, however, the star 
could no longer contain himself. 
“Look!” he shouted. “There I go on 
the white horse!”—World Digest. q 
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Waiter at Sheraton-Palace Hotel, 
San Francisco, commenting on the 
swiping of a sandwich from his 
tray: “You wouldn’t think it of Re- 
publicans. Those guys been eatin’ 
the last 4 yrs.” 1-Q-t 


Sen THEODORE F GrReEN, (D-RI), 
oldest senator in history, comment- 
ing on upcoming 89th b’day: “Other 
senators get too excited. They won’t 
live to be venerable.” 2-Q-t 


“ ” 


Cuas SMITH, pres, American Ass’n 
for the Advancement of Atheism: 
“To tell the truth, we aren’t very 
active any more.” 3-Q-t 


SECOND CLASS MATTER 


Edited by Alice Jacobs 


We once transported a crated 
puppy in the automobile trunk; the 
poor pup was scared silly, and so 
were we, for different reasons. We 
kept having visions of the crate 
flying out onto the highway. Now 
we've discovered something that 
would have eased our mind on that 
occasion (tho it probably wouldn’t 
have solved the puppy’s emotional 
problem). But whatever sort of ca- 
pacity load you want to carry in 
your car trunk with the lid up, this 
new lid lash should help. It’s made 
of 8% ft of neoprene rubber cord, 
has 2 hooks that go into the holes 
along the trunk lid’s inside edge, 


and 2 clasps that hook over the 
lower edge of the bumper. The cord 
is, of course, adjustable, and its 
flexibility provides constant tension. 
$3.65 from G G Sales & Mfg Co, 
5058 W Wolfram St, Chicago 41, Ill. 

For a different kind of highway 
security, Goodyear has developed a 
new tire with blt-in spare. Con- 
tained within the outer tire is an- 
other tire, separately inflated and 
deflated. If outer tire blows out, in- 
ner one retains its pressure, allow- 
ing up to 100 mi’s of travel at nor- 
mal speed. And both parts of “Cap- 
tive Air” tire aren’t likely to blow at 
once. 





